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courage new ideas and new participation in our 
party affairs,” he said. 

Most of all, he added, it is time for the 
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By GRETA FIELDS 
Kernel Staff Writer 

The Peace Corps has fallen short 
in providing interested nations with the 
skilled manpower they request. Dr. 
George H. Cadbois Jr. told the Patter- 
son Club Monday. 

"The day of the hand shaking, back- 
slapping Peace Corps volunteer is over,” 
the director of the Corps India Training 
Program said. Most of the countries which 
have volunteers have asked for more, 
but they are requesting better skilled, 
more experienced ones, he said. 

The Peace Corps has failed to provide 
the better skilled volunteer because of 
what Dr. Cadbois calls a “crisis of 
skills." (Now 86 percent of the volun- 
teers have a B.S. or B.A. degree in 
liberal arts; II percent have had some 
college work; three percent have had 
only high sc hool training.) 

Dr. Cadbois said there are three ways 
the Peace Corps could acquire more skilled 
volunteers: 

1. To traiu liberal arts majors, 

2. To find more skilled volunteers, and 



3. To reemit volunteers from other 
sources, outside of colleges, for example. 

Also, new methods of training should 
provide better prepared volunteers. 

There are highly structured programs, 
in which volunteers receive most of their 
training in the classroom. Opi>osite these 
are heuristic training programs, which 
place the volunteer in the center of all 
phases of program planning. 

Now programs tend to take a more 
moderate approach. One-half of the train- 
ing is done in the United States, and 
one-half is done within the country. 

Peace Corps officials sewn to agree 
that this method is the way to train 
volunteers, but there is still the prob- 
lem of finding higher skilled volunteers. 

Another major problem of the Peace 
Corps is “finding a context for itself’ 
within government, higher education, 
politics, and within the world. 

Some 15,000 volunteers have been or 
are in service in about 51 developing 
countries. 

Dr. Cadbois said that, in general, 
the Peace Corps has been “extremely 



well received” in other countries, and 
that in American values, the Peace Corps 
"has achieved the same importance as 
theboyscouts and motherhood.” 

The Peace Corps received much early 
criticism, he said, but that now, five 
years later, it is hard to criticise the 
Peace Corps. 

Dr. Cadbois said that the Peace Corps 
has been successful in two of its three 
goals, in promoting better understanding 
of America abroad, and in promoting 
better understanding of the host country 
in America through returning trainees. 

However, in a third goal, providing 
countries with the skilled volunteers they 
request, the Peace Corps has not been 
as successful. 

Besides improving existing programs 
to turn out better prepared volunteers, 
the Peace Corps may also work closer 
with universities in recruiting and train- 
ing volunteers. 

Dr. Cadbois mentioned ideas for pro- 
grams which may, in the future, allow a 
volunteer to combine college credit with 
service in the Peace Corps. 



A University coed has been 
hospitalized in the Medical Cen- 
ter with a reportedly highly con- 
tagious disease. 

The disease — apparently a 
form of meningitis— has a fatal- 
ity rate of only five percent, ac- 
cording to Dr. C. E. Hernandez 
of the State Department of 
Health’s Epidemiology Division. 
“With modern dmgs,” he said, 
“there is a good chance of re- 
covery with no ill effects. 

Medical Center authorities 
would not comment prior to press 
time this afternoon about the 
hospitalization of Keencland Hall 
coed Cay Kirk, Springfield, III. 
Miss Kirk was taken to the Med- 
ical Center Sunday afternoon. 

She is in an intensive care 
unit on the sixth floor of the 
Medical Center. 

A spokesman for the City- 
County Health Department said 
this morning no report of the 
disease had been received. State 
law requires that the county 
health department be notified 
of any outbreak of a communi- 
cable disease. 

Medical Center authorities re- 
portedly are attempting to in- 
formally contact students wjto 
have been in direct contact with 
Miss Kirk. However, no official 
announcement has been made 
to this effect. 

Contacted in Frankfort, Dr. 
Hernandez said “a piece-meal 
approach to giving out drugs” 
is likely to have little effect. 

Sulfadiazine is used to com- 
bat meningitis, he said. 

Dr. Hernandez said medical 
authorities are still uncertain as 
to how the disease is transmitted. 
“Some people who have only 
had a brief contact with the 
virus might get the disease," he 
said, “while some with more 



Senate Discusses 
South Campus 

A newly appointed Faculty Senate program committee Mon- 
day brought members of the Campus Planning ami Development 
Committee before the Senate to discuss two proposals made in the 
1965 Academic Program. ui. 



Off-Cam/ws Si mini In Vole 

Off-campus students voted Monday to select a slate oi Tficers 
and a 20-member legislative council. Threeoflicers— Lee Rosenbaum, 
president; Keith Brown, vicepresident; and Carol Michler, secretary— 
ran uncontestcd. Votes for the council will be counted Wednesday 
and announced soon thereafter, a spokesman for the group said. 



Dr. Clifford Amyx, professor 
of Art, and Dr. William Axton, 
associate professor of English, 

discussed the area of faculty stu- 
dent environment and what 
Axton calls campus “amenities.” 

Amyx was a member of Aca- 
demic Program committee named 
to study faculty and student aid 
and increased relations between 
the two. Axton is a member of 
the planning and development 
group. 

Amyx described his group’s 
role as giving as much atten- 
tion as possible to academic mat- 
ters w'ithin the development of 
the campus. 

Axton, who has expressed 
some concern for the amount of 
faculty-student interplay in the 
planned multi-story office class- 



John Breckinridge Affirms He 
... Be In ’67 Governor's Race 



John Breckinridge formally entered the race for 
the governorship Monday, saying he “stands in 
the vanguard of the people’s disenchantment and 
dissatisfaction with the way things are now. 

The former state attorney general, now a Lex- 
ington lawyer, became the fifth man to enter 
an already crowded primary contest. 

Breckinridge said he will make the state’s 
educational needs one of his top priorities in his 
campaign, and if elected, will “strengthen edu- 
cation across the board.” He avoided getting into 
the “nuts and bolts" of a platform, however. 

He did criticize the nature of Kentucky poli- 
tics, saying its nature is “closed-door, exclusion- 
ary, amoral,” denying the people the talents and 
services of “evolving leadership and the oppor- 
tunity to actively participate in their governmental 
business.” 

"It is time to open the doors and windows of 

Kpnhipkv’s ctdtphnnsp to out and en- 



His announcement at a Lexington press con- 
ference came as little surprise to politicians and 
observers. He had hinted several times before that 
he planned to run, and last month while on the 
UK campus his intentions were revealed in a 
newspaper story. 

Other Democrats so far running in the May 
primary are former Cov. A. B. ('handler, state 
Highway Commissioner Henry Ward, Lexington 
businessman David Trapp, and state Sen. J. D. 
Buckman of Shepherdsville. 

It is uncertain whose names will appear on the 
Republican side of the ballot. 

U.S. Sen Thruston B. Morton darkened COF 
hopes by announcing Monday he will not be a 
aandidate. 

Clasgow attorney Louis Nunn, who lost to 
Edward T. Breathitt in 1963, is withholding an 

i _r L:. — 1 4. . I 



room building, said his interest 
was centered on the belief that 
buildings and architecture pro- 
vide for the “spiritual needs and 
quality of life” on campus. 

Dr. Douglas Schwartz, pro- 
fessor of Anthropology, explainer! 
the goals and ideas behind his 
proposal for a South Campus in 
the Academic Program. 

The South Campus proposal 
recommends a small campus, pre- 
sumably south of Cooper drive, 
where freshmen would spend 80 
percent of their class time and 
sophomores 50 percent of theirs. 

Benefits of the residential col- 
lege type program would be giv- 
ing students a smaller frame of 
reference and closer identity not 
possible in the present system, 
the report suggests. 

Schwartz also thinks a closer 
integration classroom and resi- 
dential aspects of college could 
be fosterer! along with a freer 
faculty student relationship. 

Crucial to the success of the 
plan, according to the report, is 
the development of a cadre of 
“teacher-scholars” as opposed to 
the “scholar-teachers” of upper 
division and graduate work. Pri- 
mary emphasis here would be on 
teaching. 

In evaluating the proposal, 
Schwartz told the Senate there 

Continued On Page 8 



He described the symptoms 
is sudden upset, high fever, and 
teadaches. 



scrapping ot factionalism and the emergence a press conference Wednesday in Louisville to 

of a unified Democratic Party in Kentucky, dedi- formally announce his plans. He has said in- 

cated ... to high principles." formally thi oe will run. 
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PASQ\J ALE'S 



VUZZA CARRY -on 



( S) Corner of Lime and Maxwell 

Phone 254-6685 "Free Campus Delivery 



Supreme Court Sustains 
Cavil Rights Convictions 



Now, some of the prettiest and most natural- 
looking coeds on campus may he members of 
University Town Girls, who were given a make- 
up demonstration by Anita Wise, beauty con- 
sultant for Vivian Woodard cosmetics, at their 
regular meeting Monday. 

Using Vivian Woodard products, Mrs. Wise 
made a display of potential Christmas gifts for 
men and women and demonstrated how to prop- 
erly cleanse the face and apply face and eye 
make-up. 

Mrs. Wise stated that one should choose make- 
up. particularly eye make-up, according to her 
complexion and to the color of clothing she will 
wear. The students also learned that one important 
factor in applying a liquid base to the face is to 
use upward motions from the neck up, instead 
of downward ones. This is to uplife the face and 
avoid a double chin and wrinkles. 

Town Girls are also looking for an uplift 
inofficial membership in their two-year-old organi- 
zation. According to President Linda Lloyd, all 
coeds living off campus are eligible to attend 
meetings, which are held bi-monthly, and to be- 
come official dues-free members. 



UK Doctor Reports On Strange Disorder 

blue dots centered over brownish 
incru stations. 

The disorder is still a medical 
curiosity, however, since no way 
to treat it has been devised. The 
condition improves in hot w eather 
and worsens in winter. 

Pureculturesof two organisms 
isolated in the disease failed to 
produce the same symptoms in 
the number of tests animals. Dr. 
Leavell reported. 

Dr. Leavell said a search of 
medical literature failed to show 
any previous reporting on the 
subject. But, he said, he has 
since heard of two unreport ed 
cases of the disease. 



From Combined Dispatches 

WAS! 1 1 NGTON— Doctors as- 
sembled here for the 50th meet- 
ing of the Southern Medical As- 
sociation heard about a strange 
and apparently new disorder of 
the human scalp. 



KENTUCKY 

TYPEWRITER SERVICE 

SAI.ES — SERVICE — RENTAL 
Olivetti Portable Typewriters and 
Adding Marhines; Carbons. Rib- 
bons, Office Supplies. 

Typewriter & Adding Machine 
Rentals 

:(H7 ROSE ST. PHONE 252-0207 



THE PLACE TO BUY 
An Older Model Car 

CARS from $100 to. $l,000.p0 

Small Down Payments 
Small Weekly Payments 
WE FINANCE ON THE LOT 

Jack Smith 
Economy Cars 

203 MIDLAND AVE. 

Phone 233-1017 



Fri. and Sat. night! 

7:30 'til 10; 10 'til Midnight 

Sunday night 

7:30 'til 10 

SCOTT'S 

ROLL-ARENA 

NORTHERN BELTLINE 



EVERY EVENING 
at 8:00 p.m. 



A Christian fellowship for fac- 
ulty members will meet at 7:30 
p.m. Wednesday in the Baptist 
Student Union. The meeting is 
nondenominational and graduate 
students are invited. For further 
information telephone George 
Hillery, Ext. 2701 or 266-8834. 



Phi Alpha Theta History Hon- 
orary will hold its monthly meet- 
ing at 3:45 p.m. Wednesday in 
Boom 309 of the Student Genter 
presenting Professor Thomas 
Brew er w'ho will have as his topic 
“The Discipline of Economic 
History.” 



MATINEES— WED. and SAT.— 1 :30 p.m.; —SUN. 2 



1 WINNER OF 6 ACADEMY AWARDS! ' 

METRO-GOLOWYN-MAYER A CARLO P0NT1 PRODUCTION 

DAVID LEAN'S FILM of boris pasternaks yyfk 

DOCTOR ZHIVAGO 

IN PANAVISI0N' AND METR0C010R * ^ J 

GUARANTEED SEATING! 

BUY TICKETS IN ADVANCE AT BOX OFFICE 



LEXINGTON 
YELLOW CAB 



UK’s Brass Quintette w ill pre- 
sent its first concert of the season 
at 8 p.m. on Thursday in the 
Agricultural Science Auditorium. 



Radio Equipped 
DIAL 

252-2230 



Dispensing Opticians 
SPECIALIZING in CONTACT LENSES 

JOHN G. KRAUSS III 

Phone 254-8083 

1 13 N. Upper St. Lexington, Ky. 



145 N. UPPER ST. 



1220 HARRODSBURG RD 



THE U' SHOP FOOTBALL 



Rules: Check the team you think will win. As a tie-breaker, estimate offensive yardage 

This contest is open to every reader— one entry per person 



□ KENTUCKY 

□ N. CAROLINA 
CLEMSON 

□ MICHIGAN 
BAYLOR 



□ MICHIGAN ST. 

□ SO. CALIFORNIA 

□ OREGON 

□ TULSA 

□ HARVARD 



□ TENNESSEE 

□ DUKE 

□ N. C. STATE 

□ OHIO STATE 

□ SO. METHODIST 



□ NOTRE DAME 

□ UCLA 

□ OREGON ST. 

□ LOUISVILLE 

□ YALE 



LAST WEEK'S WINNER 
Clyde Kirtley 



UK NET YARDAGE 



ADDRESS 

This week's winner will receive: A Free Sweater. 

Entries must be turned in to the University Shop by Friday, November 18, 5:30 p 



EASTERN KY. U. — RICHMOND 
U. of CINCINNATI — CINCINNATI 
U. of FLORIDA — GAINESVILLE 
MIAMI U. — OXFORD 
U. of KENTUCKY — LEXINGTON 
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Berkeley Activists Tired, No Mood For Fievolt 



By GLENN BECKER 

Thr Collrgiatr Prtn Sprvlff 

BERKELEY, Calif. - Mario 
Savio, loader of the Free Speech 
Movement here two years ago, 
has been denied readmission to 
the University of California at 
Berkeley after breaking a campus 
rule Nov. 4 prohibiting the dis- 
tribution of literature by non- 
students. 

Savio violated the nde before 
a mass rally to dramatize the 
"absurdity of such regulations, 
he said. The crowd was warm 
and sympathetic; Savio’ s actions 
were only a part of the protest 
in the rally. 

Observers sec little prospect, 
however, of another broad stu- 
dent revolt, parallel to that which 
shook the campus in 1964 and 
made “ Berkeley” the rallying cry 
of student activists across the 
country. 

Berkeley activists appear tired, 
in no mood to provoke another 
all-out-confrontation with the ad- 
ministration. The faculty, many 
of whom aided strongly with the 
1964 demonstrators, seem more 
appreciative of the administra- 
tion" s position this time. 

Savio’s infraction of the rule 
occurred at a rally of almost 
4,000 persons before the steps of 
the Sproul Hall Administration 
Building— the site of the FSM 
demonstrations and sit-in which 
Savio led in 1964. 

The rally was held to denounce 
plans by the university admin- 
istration to rule the Sproul steps 
off-limits to voice amplified ral- 
les. Savio enlarged his attack to 
include the whole range of uni- 
versity ndes on speech and ad- 
vocacy on campus, which he cal- 
led “more benefitting a prison 
than a university.” 

Then he called on the throng 
to witness as he handed out leaf- 
lets to persons sitting near him. 
It was this violation of campus 
rirtes that prompted a letter the 
following Monday from Vice 
Chancellor William Boydinform- 



ing Savio of the decision to 
refuse his application. 

The letter, which the univer- 
sity released to the press and other 
media at 10 a.m. the next morn- 
ing, Election Day, said Savio 
had indicated his unwillingness 
to abide by University rules with 
which he disagreed. 

Berkeley Chancellor Roger W. 
Hey ns responded to the uproar 
over the Sproul Hall steps and 
to Savio" s infraction of the rules 
in a strong speech to .‘100 mem- 
bers of the Academic Senate. 

“The days of doing business 
on this campus by coercion or 
threat of coercion are over. The 
days of influencing opinion or 
administration policy by such 
means are over. Where there is 
coercion, there is neither freedom 
of expression or action. ” 

Leaving no doubt thathecon- 
sidered the Sproul rallies— often 
marked by angry denunciations 
of the university— a prime source 
of such coercion, the chancellor 
said they are now on trial. He 
set down three new' rules regulat- 
ing the length of time, the level 
of sound amplification, and the 
conduct of the rallies. 

Then he warned, “If there con- 
tinue to be incidents such as 
occurred last Friday involving a 
public, deliberate and provo- 
cative rule-violation designed to 
intimidate administration, fac- 
ulty, or student body, it will be 
obvious that this experiment has 
failed and we will proceed to the 
recommendations” ofthecampus 
ndes committee. 

That committee, composed of 
faculty, students, and adminis- 
trators, advised Heyns months 
ago to move the rallies to a lower 
plaza surrounded by the student 
union complex and all student 
campus eating facilities. Political 
activists have dubbed this plaza 
“th pit.” 

Heyns was particularly critical 
of the content of the rallies. “We 
are unintentionally fostering a 
style of speech that is often vic- 
ious in intent, dishonest, laced 
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Classified advertisements, 5 cents per 
word ($1.00 minimum). 

Deadline for acceptance of classified 
copy is 3 p.m. the day preceding pub- 
lication. To place classified ad come to 
Room 111 or 113, Journalism Bldg. 

Advertisers of rooms and apart- 
ments listed in The Kentucky Kernel 
have agreed that they will not include, 
as a qualifying consideration in de- 
ciding whether or not to rent to an 
applicant, his race, color, religious 
preference or national origin. 

FOR SALE 

FOR SALE -1963 Austin Healey 3000 
MKII. New top and 60 sp. wheels. 
Excellent condition. Call 354-7619 be- 
fore 10 a.m. llN6t 

FOR SALE — 1966 Mustang Fastback 
with 18 month lease. No down pay- 
ment. Radio, heater, power steering, 
brakes, air-conditioned. Phone 255- 
4805 between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 14N5t 

FOR SALE— 1958 Chevrolet Biscayne. 
Excellent condition, $200. Snow tires, 
new battery. Phone 254-0932 even- 
ings. 14N3t 

FOR SALE Honda 50. 1965 model, 

less than 2.000 miles. Needs good 
home. Call 7973. 15Nlt 



RIDE desperately needed to Summit, 
N.J. area for Thanksgiving. Will 
share driving and expenses. Call 
252-5949. ask for Bob. 15N2t 

MALE HELP NEEDED —Two stu- 
dents needed for Evening work at 
Mortuary. Call Mr. Orme 252-1232. 

9N8t 

WALLACES BOOK STORE needs 
your used textbooks. Bring them in 
anytime. We pay top prices. We buy 
all used textbooks. 15Ntf 



LOST — Ladies' white billfold in 
vicinity of Phi Delt House Saturday 
night. If found please notify 254- 
3223. Reward is offered. 15Nlt 



WILL DO TYPING 



Call 277-8049. 
► 15N It 



ANYONE, who found a red UK loose- 
leaf notebook and a French book in 
the Student Center please call Ext. 
4581. 15N2t 
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Station, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
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the summer semester. 

Published for the students of the 
University of Kentucky by the Board 
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ALTERATIONS of dresses, skirts and 
coats for women. MILDRED COHEN 
255 E. Maxwell. Phone 254-7446. tu-fr 

PERSONAL 



RESULT OF BET Must apologize 
to Houston Cougars, and roll a foot- 
ball with my nose 5 p.m. Wednes- 
day. Euclid Ave. Bob. 15Nlt 

MARJORIE Marriage is not a word, 
it's a sentence: you’ll be a maid by 
day and a mistress by night. 15Nlt 



wilh slander and character as- 
sassination, indifference to evi- 
dence and truth, contemptuous of 
disagreement, and often charged 
with hatred.” 

“I am not impressed with the 
quality of our public forum and 
neither are most of our visitors.” 

Heyns' speech was given a 
30- second ovation by themembers 
of the Academic Senate, “pro- 
bably the most enthusiastic vote 
he has gotten from the faculty,” 
one member said. 

At the request of the Stu- 
dent Senate, Heyns delayed for 
two weeks implementation of the 
new ndes limiting amplification 
and duration of the noon ral- 
lies. The later rule would slash 
the length of the rallies from 
one hour to 40 minutes. 

The Council of Campus Or- 
ganization (CCO), the latest suc- 
cessor to the FSM, was unhappy 
with Heyns" speech. 

“No member of the univer- 
sity community,” warned a CCO 
leaflet distributed before a rally 
last Wednesday, “should under- 
estimate the gravity of the situ- 
ation: We are to be denied one 
third of our free speech. The 
student organizations find Chan- 
cellor Heyns’ latest policy total- 
ly unacceptable. We welcome 
this moratorium; it may resolve 
the conflict; however, we will 
not submit to the Chancellor’s 
coercion. The CCO does not feel 
bound to obey this edict.” 

The group charged that the 
Chancellor’s new policy violated 
the Academic Senate’s resolution 
of Dec. 8, 1964. The resolution, 
passed in the tense atmosphere 
following the all-night sit-ins in 
Sproul Hall by 801 FSM sup- 
porters, provided that the admin- 
istration should regulate only the 
time, place and manner of student 
political activity and that the con- 
tent of student speech should not 
be restricted. 

At the rally, which Savio at- 
tended but did not address, 
Betti na Aptheker of the CCO 
denounced Heyns’ attack on stu- 
dent “coercion” as an “outrage 
against the morality and integ- 
rity of an entire generation." 

She defiantly told the group 
that “we can resist and we can 
win.” 

But the protesters were in no 
mood for an all-out fight against 
the administration. CCO leader 
MikeLerner said that the groups 
in his organization are occupied 
with activities off campus and 
“do not desire a confrontation 
with the University.” 

At the end of the rally, how- 



AUTO INSURANCE 
PROBLEMS? 
Quality Protection for 



Youthful — Adults — Overage — 
Single, Under 25 

Assigned Risks SR-22 State Filings 
Accidents or Points 
Cancelled or Rejected 

• Immediate • Monthly 

Coverage Payments 

Louis Johnson Agency 

al torstku k 

180 Market St. Phone 254-2585 



Complete Automotive Service 

Phone 252-7127 

“24-Hour Emergency Rood Service” 

TAYLOR TIRE CO. 



ever, several hundred students 
walked over to the chancellor’s 
office to deliver a petition, which 
they claimed had 3,000 signa- 
tures, protesting the new rules. 

The students action, accord- 
ing to two highly-placed faculty 
members, will consolidate faculty 
support for the chancellor be- 
cause it confirmed bis charges 
against the activists. 

“It looks like coercion to me,’ 
one said. 

Savio reacted characteristi- 
cally to the letter from Boyd. “I’m 
going to fight it,” Nothing that 
Boyd bad offered him a bear- 
ing “on the facts,” of the al- 
leged violation, Savio said he 
would accept no hearing which 
does not include judicial review 
of the rules he had admittedly 



broken. He added that he wants 
a hearing before a faculty com- 
mittee in public and is looking 
for a lawyer to represent him. 

Savio s rule violation occurred 
at his first public appearance in 
more than a year. He spent last 
year studying in England and had 
declined to speak publicly since 
returning to Berkeley last spring. 
Ashe remained silent while anti- 
war and free speech demonstra- 
tions continued on the Berkeley 
campus, speculation grew about 
“when would Mario speak out?' 

His application for the up- 
coming winter quarter drew angry 
denunciations from some mem- 
bers of the 24-man board of re- 
gents, which administers the 
nine-campus, 80.000- student uni- 
versity. 



easy way out 

Fast, comfortable flights on Piedmont Airlines. 
Home. Holidays. Weekend days (when you can 
save 75% on the return fa re of round trip tickets), 
flying is the easiest way to travel. On Piedmont. 
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Feminine Tranquilizer 

Oh what a quieting, soothing T - n&mn 
effect a delicious box of cho- il. n: 

colates has on the feminine jJJIU 
world. Try a box and see. t 

Box Bountiful 



BECKERS 

Complete Laundry and Dry Cleaning Service, 



announces 



400 E. VINE ST. 



LEXINGTON, KY. 
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Shirts and Blouses on Hangers 

SAVE ON UNDERWEAR 
25% less "Dry Fold" 

For Underwear Ironed only on request. 

BECKER 

LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING CO. — Car. S. Umastona and Euclid 
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Recruiting 

While the pacesetters in Amer- 
ican higher education have brought 
in the tools of big-time athletic 
recruiting to lure top students to 
their doors, the University is only 
just past the gate in the race for 
the superior young scholar. UK 
is at the point of realization that 
these academic flocks are not likely 
to be descending upon the cam- 
pus unless some strong and con- 
certed effort is made to get them 
here. 

More obvious is the fact that 
these students first must be con- 
vinced the University has some- 
thing to offer them in terms of 
academic excellence, for without 
this quality no amount of cajol- 
ing or persuasion will get them 
here. The groundwork for such 
excellence has been laid through 
the new academic program, and 
acquisition of new and superior 
faculty members seems to be stead- 
ily increasing. 

Given a sound and challeng- 
ing program in which good stu- 
dents are interested, it is a matter 
of persuasion to get them here — 
and as Dean of Admissions Elbert 
Ockerman points out, money is the 
best persuader. 

“They want monetary recogni- 
tion as well as a good educa- 
tion,” Ockerman says. Scholar- 
ships here have grown in number 
steadily over the last three to four 
years, yet if UK is really to com- 
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pete for those Kentucky students 
who are going to such universi- 
ties as Michigan and Yale, it must 
find the money to expand this 
program far more. 

The biggest set academic sti- 
pend available at the University 
is a $*4,000 President s Scholarship. 
(Other grants made through pri- 
vate interests on a need basis 
may equal this amount.) Athletic 
scholarships, while they may pay 
for themselves in game receipts, 
often double this amount. We do 
not suggest athletic awards should 



( )f Students 

be either dropped or curtailed; yet 
the academic scholarship program, 
according to its director Jim Engle, 
is not a recruitment based thing. 
Hather, he says, its purpose is to 
help good students who have real 
financial need. An athletic scholar- 
ship ranging from $8,000 to $10,000 
obviously does more than meet 
financial needs at the University; 
it becomes real recruitment. 

What is at hand is an attitude, 
an attitude which sees the scholar 
as someone whose bills we will 
help pay but sees the athlete as 
someone whose services are not 
only worth bargaining for but also 
worth a luxury bonus besides. 

However, more than scholar- 
ships and the reasons behind their 
assignment are involved in this so- 
called race for the nation s top 
undergraduate scholars. Letter 
writing programs are and have 
been a major method of universi- 
ties to sell their virtues to the 
hopeful student. Pamphlets, bro- 
chures, and all sorts of official 
publications also flood him. But 
as Associate Dean of Admissions 
Keller Dunn emphasizes, all this 
may overwhelm the student who 
is already weary of opening en- 
velopes. 

Dunn could not be closer to 
the truth when he says, “We had 
better get started doing some cre- 
ative thinking so what they get 
is not just another letter.’ An 
illustration of such thinking can 
be seen in the occasional infor- 
mal contact promoted between the 
prospective student and the de- 
partment in which he intends to 
major. Another example includes 
an information team which travels 
around the state speaking to stu- 
dents, and their parents, who are 
interested in coming to UK. 

Perhaps the most creative thing 
which could be done to attract 
top students to the University is 
again a matter of attitude. As it 
stands now, the University speaks 
only to those students who have 
alreail y indicated an interest in 
coming here. Within the state at 
least, we would do well to identi- 
fy the superior student and then 
concentrate on getting him here 
irrespective of his previous indica- 
tions. Such a program is practiced 
to some degree at Transylvania 
College where admissions coun- 
selors go to individual high schools 
to talk not only to prospective 
students but also to any superior 
student in hopes of developing an 
interest in Transylvania. 

Surely such a program is not 
too outlandish for UK, for what 
it represents is indeed a new way 
of thinking, an attitude of posi- 
tivism and real creativity. 
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Death Valley Days 



Letters To The Editor 



The Student Directories 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

Last year when I served with 
Winston Miller as vice-president 
of the Student Congress, we had 
the Student Directory ready to be 
distributed to the student body on 
Oct. 8. I say “we” because, con- 
trary to popular belief, the success 
or failure of getting the thing out 
on time depends on the efficiency 
of the Student Government Admin- 
istration, not on the computer cen- 
ter. 

It is now the middle of Novem- 
ber and there is no Student Di- 
rectory. I was told that President 
Porter was informed of the pro- 
cedure that is used in having the 
directory ready for distribution at 
a reasonable date. 

Actually, the process is very 
simple. In essence it involves co- 
odinating what takes place at regis- 
tration with the work at the com- 
puter center. 

Well, so much for this year. How- 
ever, if any young aspiring campus 
politicians planning to run for Stu- 
dent Government representative 
next spring want to score big with 
their constitutents, they should just 
give me a telephone call and I’ll 
be more than happy to take two 
minutes of my time to tell them 
how to do it. 

I ’m sure the entire student body 
and especially the flower-bearing 
coeds of last April 7 would be very 
grateful. 

John O'Brien 
Arts & Sciences Senior 

( Editor's Note : The Jniversity 
Press announced Monday that 
printing of the Student Directory 
had begun, and that the finished 
product should be available before 
the Thanksgiving holidays). 



Inexcusable 

1 know very little, technically, 
about football. But I enjoy watch- 
ing the game, even with my limited 
knowledge, and I claim some ex- 
perience as a spectator. As such, 
I was deeply disappointed by the 
general reaction of the UK “fans” 
at the Houston game Saturday. 

It hurts to lose, especially at 
Homecoming and especially with 
a score like Saturday’s. But the 
catcalls and derogatory comments 
about our team, made by students 
and respected alums alike, were 
inexcusable. 

I can’t see that it takes any 
superhuman amount of courage 
to cheer for UK, even when we are 
down by a good margin. But 1 
believe it does take courage for 
a team to fight it out to the end 
when the score is 56-18 with but 
a few minutes left to play. 

Our boys played their hearts 
out right to the last second. I 
wish to apologize to them for the 
fans who let them down. 

Jill Geiger 
Sophomore English Major 

Kernels 

The highest possible stage in 
moral culture is when we recog- 
nize that we ought to control our 
thoughts. 

Charles Robert Dam in 

• • • 

Atomic warfare is bad enough; 
biological warfare would be worse; 
but there is something that is 
worse than either. The French can 
tell you what it is; or the Czechs, 
or the Greeks, or the Norwegians, 
or the Filipinos; it is subjection 
to an alien oppressor. 

Elmer Davis 
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With Dedication, Youth Will Make Revolution 



By ROBERT JOHNSTON 

Thr Cnllriialr I’ffM Sfrvlff 

Give me a dedicated hand of full- 
time revolutionaries, wrote Lenin, and 
I will make the Revolution. 

He took over the Russian Communist 
Party and he got his revolution. 

Self-styled patriots, forgetting that the 
United States likewise developed from 
revolutionary beginnings, tend to equate 
revolution with Communism, Leninism 
and the Soviet Union, all of which con- 
stitute together the great Threat to demo- 
cratic ideals. 

A year ago four college newspaper 
editors, myself among them, wrotea news- 
paper supplement for the Peace Corps 
to he used for recruiting. We discussed 
the implications of: 

grass roots “community develop- 
ment programs in Latin America, hardly 
calculated to stabilize oligarchic control; 

education and training programs 
in Asia and Africa, nibbling away at 
the intellectual and political remnants 
of colonialism; and 

anti-bureaucratic thinking in Wash- 
ington encouraged by the Peace Corps 
administration, hound to make inroads 



on the ordinarily immobile federal bureau- 
cracy. 

Articles and headlines were peppered 
with words and phrases like “revolution 
and “anti-colonialism and “political 
power for the poor. The ever-alert Ameri- 
can right wing (Human Events and Na- 
tional Review in particular) and a few 
of its Congressional sympathizers took 
it pretty hard. 

It all looked pretty un-American to 
them. 

It is interesting to note that a recent, 
exhaustive study of the grassroots Ameri- 
can party system in operation concludes 
by defining the party as nothing more 
than “an interacting network of acti- 
vists.” That pretty closely approximates 
Lenin’s conception of the party, too. 

And parties have functioned thus in 
the United States since their revolutionary 
beginnings, when the underground col- 
onial correspondence committees first es- 
tablished the activist heritage, 150 years 
before Lenin. 

Although one might expect to find this 
revolutionary heritage in full flower on 
American campuses, {k> 1 itical operations 
in few places show any such vitality. 



There have been issues, certainly, and 
a melange of student governments, stu- 
dent organizations and ad hoc commi- 
ttees with agitators and ideologies. 

Yet the party as a functioning “net- 
work of activists” doesn’t seem to have 
caught on, least of all among the cam- 
pus representatives of the “realworld” 
parties. The Young Democrats and Young 
Republicans somehow never seem \ery 
relevant either to politics or to activism. 

One problem has been a certain myopia 
toward the methods of operation of the 
larger American parties. Parties must be 
built with votes on the one hand and 
people who want power on the other. 
Theoretically, through the intermediate 
operation of the party, vague public no- 
tions about good government and bad 
government are translated into real govern- 
ment. 

The only way to solve the first prob- 
lem is to carry programs to the grass 
roots, to work on the voters, to do things 
that affect them, find out if they approve, 
make adjustments and try them again. 
It is just a matter of organization, and 
in the American political system there 
is no substitute. 



At the same time, if leaders are to 
lead the followers anywhere of impor- 
tance, they must base an idea of where 
they are going, and it had better be a 
judicious mix of their own more grandiose 
(and perhaps very good) ideas on how 
to reshape the university with policies 
that directly affect and involve their con- 
stituents. 

It is still true, after all is said and 
done, that the most listened-to-fire-side 
chat of FDR’s was the one in which 
In* talked about price control revisions 
on meat in the midst of World War II 

To the politician, the voter is always 
right, he gets the first word and the last 
word on every issue. While the politician 
is a leader only to the extent that In* 
himself is capable of working intelligent- 
ly with issues larger than the common 
denominator, he is successful only to tin- 
extent that he relates to his constituents. 

These are the hardest unsolved tasks 
of student leadership. Many of the pro- 
grams have been formulated. They fill 
newspapers and provide rhetoric. It re- 
mains to fit them into a student political 
process. 



LITTLE MAN ON CAMPUS 




" I JUST W/I5H I HAP TIME TO TAKE HALF TW’ COUPES 
APOUNP HE X'O UKE TO TAKE 



Washington Insight 

A Time Of Self-Denial For Bobby 



By JOSEPH KRAFT 

WASHINGTON— In the aftermath of the elec- 
tions, the next stage in the extraordinary career 
of Sen. Robert F. Kennedy shapes up as per- 
haps the most fascinating to date. 

For conditions argue a course which would 
be easy to follow if the senator really were, as 
his critics aver, a ruthless, cool, calculating cus- 
tomer. Rut, in fact, Kennedy is almost the re- 
verse of that absurd caricature. And, for the time 
being accordingly, his personal instincts and his 
political interest will be at odds. 

Wbat the senator now has to do to keep his 
political prospects lively is to cool things off. 
The publicity that beat so intensely around bim 
at every way station in the electoral campaign 
must be toned down. The thrust of opposition 
to the President which he came to represent on 
virtually every contentious issue must be soft- 
ened. 

The reason why this change of pace is re- 
quired springs from the strange condition of his 
being a man with abundant popularity but almost 
no power. In particular Kennedy lacks the power 
that is available to Presidents, governors, con- 
gressional leaders and even candidates. He lacks 
the power to generate occasions for action. He 
must wait on events. 

Precisely because he cannot act, Kennedy’s 
popularity can easily wear thin. His voice can 
become just another broken record. The obvious 
way to avoid becoming a bore is to change pace. 
And for Kennedy the best way to do that now is 
to fade somewhat into the background so that 
he can emerge later with new luster and fresh- 
ness. 

All the more so because Kennedy has come to 
be so much the focus of the serious opposition 



in the country. For opposition without power is 
virtually impossible to sustain for very long. 

Ceaseless opposition in these conditions could 
only divide opinion and generate personal frictions. 
It would open a gulf between the senator and the 
President that some other leaders could readily 
fill. It would lay Kennedy open to the charge 
that he puts his personal interest above all other 
things, that he acts to divide his party. 

As just another senator, Kennedy could lay off 
the controversial issues, while taking a stand on 
such placid and safe matters as good government, 
conservation and the maintenance of a sound 
dollar. 

But, while advice along these lines is now pour- 
ing in, it is not going to be easy for Kennedy 
to follow the prescription. For one thing, bis own 
personal qualities are not the qualities of subtle 
indirection and graceful manipulation. They are 
the qualities of engagement, of candor and of 
brutal honesty. 

In the same vein, Kennedy has al ways had 
around him not unpositioned aides chiefly con- 
cerned to keep open options for the boss. His 
assistants at the Justice Department were not 
personal follow'ers but men who want to do 
things about civil rights and criminal justice and 
the prosecution of organized crime. His Senate 
staff is made up of young men with passionate 
feelings on such issues as Vietnam, disarmament, 
civil rights and the protection of consumers. 

For Sen. Kennedy, in other words, cooling it 
off will require an heroic act of self-denial — 
denial of feelings that are strong and not un- 
justified. That is w hy the next stage in his career— 
the period after the Bobby Phenomenon— bears 
the closest watching. 



u Inside Report” By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 



Two Battalions In "Guinea Pig" Operation 



BEN LUC, SOUTH VIET- 
NAM— Without fanfare, theU.S. 
government has now taken the 
momentous decision to commit 
at least two brigades of Amer- 
ican soldiers to the sweaty rice 
paddies and teeming population 
of the famous Mekong River delta 
south of Saigon. 

Here in the tiny hamlet of 
Ben Luc, a single battalion of 
the 25th Infantry Division has 
pitched camp and is not con- 
ducting joint search and sweep 
operations with one regiment of 
the 25th South Vietnamese Di- 
vision. T hese American soldiers, 
who replaced an initial U.S. 
battalion that first appeared here 
on Sept. 14, are the guinea pigs 
tor unprecedented U.S. mili- 
tary operations of a character 
that, until very recently, had 
been flatly ruled out as wholly 
impractical. 

The mere fact that the deci 
sion has l>eon made, moreover, 
illustrates how very badly the 



war has been going in the delta, 
in contrast to the North. With 
some 60 percent of the entire 
population of South Vietnam 
here in the delta, this was con- 
sidered the last place to commit 
U.S. troops to the risks of close- 
in hamlet fighting where, inevit- 
ably, innocent civilians — “friend- 
lies," as they are called — would 
become victims of U.S. guns. 

But the progressive deteriora- 
tion of the government’s |x>si- 
tion, and the tragic refusal of 
the regular South Vietnamese 
army to abandon the security 
of its base areas and hunt down 
the enemy, makes comparative- 
ly large-scale U.S. intervention 
an imperative if the war is ever 
to be successfully ended. 

As with all large enterprises, 
the start in this one is small 
and well planned. A U.S. mili- 
tary base (originally code-named 
“Base Whiskey ) is now being 
constructed by the RMK-BRJ 
combine along one of the myriad 



river-canals that flow into the 
Mekong near the city of My 
Tho, 25 miles south of here. 
Details are secret, but it can 
be stated that the base will In* 
large enough to serve as a head- 
quarters for at least one and 
probably two U.S. brigades. 

“Charley," the wry nickname 
which all American soldiers call 
the Communist Vietcong, has 
already made one serious but 
aborted effort to sabotage con- 
struction of the base. Sabotage 
is a way of life here, where 
there simply is nocertain method 
to distinguish between friend and 
foe. 

As one American officer can- 
didly acknowjedged after a small- 
unit operation near My 1 ho last 
week: “I’ll be frank to tell you 
the government forces kill a hell- 
uva lot of jreople who are Friend- 
lies." 

Thus, when American troops 
arrive in the substantial numbers 
now planned, they will be oper- 



ating on a tight leash under 
orders restricting them to open- 
field operation against Charley’s 
main base areas. Local govern- 
ment forces and the regular South 
Vietnam army will continue the 
sweep-and-search operations in 
the hamlets. And every U.S. unit 
will be accompanied by govern- 
ment police, who will decide 
whether suspicious characters 
picked up in sweep operations 
are “Friendlies” or “Charleys.” 

But even w ith that, the Amer- 
icans are bound to become en- 
twined w ith the local population 
for two reasons: The high density 
of population, as contrasted to 
sparse habitation in the North, 
and because the Americans are 
likely to be sucked into pacifi- 
cation of the hamlets no matter 
how much they resist, and that 
job can absorb manpower as a 
s|M>uge absorbs water. 

When we asked a U.S. army 
officer where he would like to 
have U.S. troops, he walked to 



a wall map, seized a pointer, 
closed his eyes and jabbed the 
pointer at a dozen spots on the 
map. “There, there, there, and 
there," he said with a smile. 

Thus a calculated risk of some 
magnitude is being taken. Can 
the Americans retain the affec- 
tion of this heartland of South 
Vietnam, which they hav e in ex- 
traordinary measure today, w hile 
they conduct war operations? 
Or, as some policymakers tear, 
will they begin to smell like the 
colonial French? 

The Catholic padre of a near- 
by hamlet, who well remembers 
French colonialism told us: We 

want you Americans, but you 
must be very careful not to ap- 
pear like occupiers or like the 
French.’’ It is excellent advice, 
because the job to be done here 
stretches not months but years 
into the future. 

(c) 1966, Publishers Newspaper 
Syndicate 
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I ndvfvnted In Two Starts 



Pikes Top First Campus I-M Basketball Poll 




D.VVA HARE’S 



OPEN 10 TIL 9 



FINEST IN RECREATION 

BLUEGRASS BILLIARDS 

341 S. LIME (Between Dario's and 2 Keys) 

SAVE UP TO 60c PER HOUR 



belong to the independents. The 
MMFIC outpaced River Rats by 
four points in the voting. 

The ‘Rest Of The Rest” 
rounds out the first poll with all 
teams in the second ten unde- 
feated except the last two. Delta 
Tan Delta and Kappa Alpha. 
Roth of these teams have lost 
once with the KA’s fallling to 
SAE last week and the Delts 
going down at the hands of the 
top-ranked Pikes. 



squad dumper! Cooperstown Fox 
3 by a 20 point margin, 49-29. 
last week. 

The eighth spot in the list- 
ings is held down by Lamba 
Chi Alpha via two victories in 
last week's action. The big battle 
in Division IV will come Thurs- 
day of this week when LXA meets 
Alpha Gamma Rho, also unde- 
feated and presently ranked six- 
teenth. 

The ninth and tenth places 



CSF II, with impressive wins 
posted over the Newman Club 
and the Shvlocks, stand fifth 
in the poll. They arc 2-0 and 
tied for top honors with BSU 
for the lead in their division. 

A showdown between CSF 
II and BSU, however, is not 
scheduled until January 23. 

Sixth is Sigma Chi with a 
mark of two wins and no losses 



By PHIL STRAW Christian Student Fellowship II. 

Kernel Sports Editor BSU gatherer! 44 points in 

Pi Kappa Alpha, sporting a the voting. 

2-0 record with victories poster! Sigma Alpha Epsilon, eham- 
over Tan Kappa Epsilon and pions of intramural fraternity 
highly regarded Delta Tail Delta football, are ranked third with 
in the first round of fraternity 41 points. 

basketball, tops the Kernel all- SAE is the only undefeated 
campus basketball poll in the team in Division III with the 
initial voting of the young sea- biggest wins of the opening round 
son. action coming over Kappa Alpha 

The Pikes are riding two and Farmhouse, 
points in front of the annual Finishing fourth is flaggin 
powerhouse from the indepen- C2 No. II. The Haggin Hall 
dent circuit, Baptist Student quintet is the first representa- 
Union. tive from the dormitory circuit 

BSU, with a mark of two but jumped into the Top 10 
wins against no defeats, is cur- on the strength of their initial 
recently tied for the top spot win of the season, a 57-22 romp 
in Division IV with high scoring over Haggin B3 No. 1. 



The Top 10 with won-lost records 
through games of Thursday. Nov. 10 
and total points on a 10-9-8-7-6-5-4- 
3-2-1 basis. 

1. PKA 2-0 46 

2. Baptist Student Union 2-0 44 

3. SAE 3-0 41 

4. Haggin C2 No. II 1-0 37 

5. CSF II 2-0 34 

6. Sigma Chi 2-0 30 

7. Donovan 3 Front 1-0 28 

8. LXA 2-0 23 

9. MMFIC 2-0 19 

lit. Kivot Rata l-o 15 

BEST OF THE REST 
11. Kappa Sigma; 12. Donovan 3 
Rear; 13. Turk's Jerks; 14. ATO; 15. 
Stems; 16. AGR; 17. Haggin B3 No. 
II; 18. Donovan I Rear; 19. Delta 
Tau Delta; 20. Judges. 



Lexington's Fine Store 



for 

Arrow 

Shirts 



and a total of 30 points. SX 
defeated ZBT and Theta Chi 
last week. 

Donovan 3 Front is the sec- 
ond member of the dormitory 
league to make the Top 10, 
though the dorms have only 
played one game of the season’ s 
schedule thus far. The Donovan 



DISCRIMINATING 

CLOTHING 



South Broadway 



The authentic, traditional, 
classic, conservative button 
down. Very acceptable. 

The long points on this Arrow* 

Decton Oxford are just right. 
Anything less would ride up. 
Anything more would give you too 
much roll. Tapered to a T. 
“Sanforized-Plus”, in a wash and 
wear that goes past midnight 
without a wrinkle. Available in white, 
stripes and smart solid colors. $7.00 

Bold New Breed by 



Bob Windsor Wins 
Homecoming Award 



-ARROW* 



Bob Windsor scored two Kentucky touchdowns Saturday and 
hed for 88 yards on 14 carries. 

iigma Alpha best performance in the Home- 

ding Player coming game, 
mi annually BiI1 Moss » speaking for SAE, 
mine in the said * “ The rotalin 8 trophy is 
given only for play in the Home- 
coming game. The trophy will 
stay in Wildcat Manorand Wind- 
sor’s name will be placed on 
VE it with the previous winners.” 

Earlier winners include Rick 
Norton (1963), John Andrighetti 
***- (1964), and Larry Seiple last year. 

. Moss added that the voting 

r for the honor was done by sports- 
writers who were given three 
choices with all votes being tabu- 
lated in the fourth quarter. 

The trophy was presented to 
Outstanding Windsor Sunday. 



WINDSOR 



Exciting New 

ARROW SHIRTS 
available at 






FURNISHINGS 
FOR MEN 
AND BOYS 











A bill is signed in the Oval Room . . . the price of food at the 
Student Center reflects a change. 

Hurried conferences are called in the Cabinet Room. The cold 
war gets colder. Wall Street reacts. And you have less (or maybe 
more) money to spend. 

The First Lady graces a state gathering in the East Room. And 
starts new fashion trends stirring. 

How close, indeed! So close that you should make it a habit to 
keep yourself well informed on everything that happens at the 
White House. And all over Washington. 

The best place to get all the facts you need is right here in this 
newspaper. To give you all the news of national importance — 
and personal importance — we draw upon many sources. One of 
them will be The New York Times News Service. 

The New York Times Washington bureau, the largest of any 
newspaper, will help us keep you intelligently informed on poli- 
cies and politics, on taxes and diplomatic tactics. Even what to 
wear at that next big social occasion. Make it a habit. Every 
day read 
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Liberals * Hopelessly Illogical 
Dr . Davenport Tells YAF Meeting 



in the family,’ he told the right- 
wing group. 

“At the heart of conservatism 
is a total irrational feeling for 
something you want to keep, the 
English professor said. “A con- 
servative will accept ami defend 
something because he loves it.” 

Referring to a political prose 
satire which described America 
as “Karl Marx’s society,” and 
quoting a producer as saying 
America has achieved pure social- 
ism, Davenport said, “Cood or 
bad, we are a Marxist society . . . 
Russia is not. ” 

Davenport said it was some- 
thing of a paradox because Russia 
has become" Americanized,” and 
America is going toward totali- 
tarianism. 

Davenport claimed a conser- 
vative ideology does not exist . . . 
“the left is ideological.” 

The worst thing a conserva- 
tive can do, Davenport said, is 
to develop a counter ideology to 
liberalism. Liberals (LBJ) “out- 
law poverty and injustice and 
sit back and hope,” Davenport 
said. 

Conservatives should do 
something real, don’t preach, he 
said. 



An English professor Monday Americans for Freedom, told 
criticized liberals and political YAK. 

left wingers as being “hopeless- Calling Adolph Hitler and Sta- 
ly illogical,” and warned Ameri- lin two of the greatest liberals 
ca has become a “Marxist soci- of all time, Davenport said the 
ety. ” left “lives in the hope of a glori- 

The left has become “hope- ous future,” while conservatism 
lessly intolerant” of society and is “that attitude which keeps the 
is working toward a totalitarian best of the past alive.” 
system. Dr. Guy Davenport, a “Conservatives do not believe 
contributor to the National Re- in a paradise (society), but try 
view and faculty adviser to Young to solve problems in the frame. 

Court Asked To Stop 
Mississippi !Ne<jro Draft 

From Combined DUpatrhm 

WASHINGTON— Draft boards in Mississippi have been charged 
with drafting Negroes to curb their civil rights activities. 

The Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights Under Law has 
filed suit in Jackson, Miss., asking a three-judge federal court 
to stop the military draft of all Negroes in Mississippi until their 
race is represent ed on the draft boards there. 

John O. Sum rail, a 20-year old Negro, is the central figure 
in the draft suit. He has been arrested several times on account 
of his civil rights activities in Quitman, Miss. 

The lawyers’ committee said that Sumrall had been charged 
with three criminal offenses to speed his induction “and ter- 
minate his civil rights activities.” 

The suit states that Mississippi has 1.3 million whites and 
916,000 Negroes and that Clarke County’s population is 10,000 
whites and 6,500 Negroes. However, no Negro is a member of 
a local draft board, including Clarke County’s Local Board No. 13. 
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TYPEWRITERS 
FOR RENT 

DIXIE CASH REGISTER CO., 
Inc. 

UNDERWOOD ELECTRIC, IBM, 
MANUALS — ALL MAKES 
124 N. Broadway Ph. 255-0129 



BOOK SALE 
All Modern Library 



(in stock) 



20% Off 



University Book Store 



Student Center 




